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“No nation in these times can hope to survive, to say nothing of 
progressing in the arts and the sciences in commerce, in trade, or in 
industry, unless it is composed of a well-educated citizenry. Least of all 
can a democracy, depending, as it must depend, upon an informed public 
opinion for the selection of its leaders and the framing of its laws hope 
long to endure unless it consists of a highly and universally educated 
electorate. The individual American must be educated not only that he 
may be able to enjoy a happier and fuller life; he must be educated in 
order that, in cooperation with other educated Americans, he may do his 
part toward sustaining and upbuilding an intelligent and beneficent and 


capable government.” 


—Hanrowp L. Ickzs. 
School Life, December, 1933. 


WILL YOU JOIN? 


Gratia A. Countryman, president of 
the American Library Association, and 
Ida Faye Wright, chairman of the 
A. L. A. Membership Committee, ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to librarians, 
trustees, and friends of libraries who 
are not already members of the Asso- 
ciation to join. 

Individual dues are $3 and $5, the 
former amount entitling a member to 
receive nine news issues of the Bulletin, 
and the Annual Reports; the latter 


bringing with it the Bulletin, Hand- 
book and Proceedings. Institutional 
memberships ($5) are open to libraries. 
About 1,500 libraries take such mem- 
berships to support the American 
Library Association and to secure for 
their institutions the Bulletin, Hand- 
book and Proceedings. 

Applications for membership may be 
addressed to the A. L. A. Membership 
Department, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


ILLINOIS DELEGATES TO A.L. A. 


Governor Horner has appointed the 
following library trustees and libra- 
rians to represent the State of Illinois 
at the A. L. A. Conference in Montreal, 
June 25-30: Dr. Preston Bradley, 
trustee, Chicago; Albert Britt, pres. 
Knox College, Galesburg; Paul Angle, 
librarian, State Historical Library, 
Springfield ; Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, pres. 
State Historical Society, Chicago; Paul 
Steinbrecher, Chicago; Mrs. M. L. Pur- 
vin, trustee, Chicago; M. F. Gallagher, 
trustee, Highland Park; Edward J. 
Hughes, Secretary of State, Spring- 


field; Carl B. Roden, librarian, Chi- 
cago; R. D. Shanesy, trustee, Evan- 
ston; J. B. Garnett, trustee, Evanston ; 
Mary Davidson, trustee, Carthage; J. 
Russell Stewart, trustee, Glen Ellyn’; 
Mrs. A. W. Errett, trustee; Kewanee ; 
Mrs. Jacques Bloom, trustee, Peoria; 
Dr. T. D. Masters, trustee, Springfield ; 
Spencer Ewing, trustee, Bloomington ; 
Mrs. Carrie B. Prouty, trustee, Win- 
netka; Mrs. Al Chase, trustee, Glen 
Ellyn; Edgar H. Allen, trustee, Deca- 
tur; George B. Utley, librarian, New- 
berry Library, Chicago. 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARIES OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
IN ILLINOIS 
1929 1932 1933 
Total number of libraries .......... 275 277 277 
Number of tax supported libraries. . . 265 267 267 
Number of endowed libraries with 

MD TEE o cocccccccsencccsscscses 10 10 10 
Number of libraries reporting ...... 260 270 276 
*Receipts— 

Total tax receipts............ $ 3,180,479 $ 2,785,379 $ 2,948,325 

Total income .........02+.00: 4,285,707 3,487,237 —3,751,468(a) 
Expenditures— 

ME sAdddacebudedseneses 1,938,524 1,686,137 1,624,525 

Books, periodicals, binding. .... 812,038 474,895 386,463 

Operating, including janitor 

WINE ec dcsescessvecconcsss 1,153,602 931,819 773,711 

Total expenditures ........... 3,904,164 3,092,851 2,784,699 
*Number of volumes in libraries.... 5,966,548 6,345,227 6,429,272 
Number of card holders ........... 1,437,843 1,683,279 1,602,455 
Total annual circulation............ 26,846,871 32,453,589 31,444,867 
Population of the State............ 7,396,000 7,630,654 7,630,654 
Population having access to libraries. 5,547,377 5,752,399 5,752,399 
Population of towns reporting...... 5,516,034 5,741,771 5,750,804 
Per cent of population that are card 

DT cscscncethatersesnenade 26.1% 29.3% 21.% 
Circulation per card holder......... 18.4 vol. 19.3 vol. 18.4 vol. 
Circulation per capita of towns re- 

POUT co ccccccccccccccccsesece 4.9 vol. 5.7 vol. 5.5 vol. 
Circulation per capita of State...... 3.6 vol. 4.2 vol. 4.1 vol. 
Circulation per volumes in library... 5.5 times 5.7 times 4.8 times 
Percentage of Library Expenditures— 

EEE. asdesddnccsaeneaunee 49.7% 54.5% 58.3% 
Books, periodicals, binding... .. 20.8 15.4 13.9 
Operating, including janitor 
Saka cnceccnonssceeses 29.5 30.1 27.8 
WEE caebvedeecectcusses 100 100 100 


* The remaining figures do not include the endowed reference libraries of Chica 
(a) Includes $599,373 used for Po aaeae tax anticipation warrants and $86,365 = am 


banks, leaving net income of $3,065 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SURVEY 


The Library Extension Division is 
sponsoring a survey of all the public 
libraries in the State, including the 
association libraries. 

The survey has been made possible 
through the aid of the CWS. 

The CWS is the branch of the fed- 
eral service which is particularly inter- 
ested in providing employment for 
women. Mary Gillette Moon, director 
of projects for women, became much in- 
terested in the library survey and was 


able to secure a release for the project 
in March. 

The purpose of the survey is to as- 
semble all the information about each 
library that it is possible to collect. 
The investigation is to include finances, 
book collection, circulation, buildings, 
public relations of the library with 
other local educational forces and the 
efficiency and the activities of the 
library staff and trustees. 

Each worker is supplied with forms, 
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blanks and book lists together with a 
plan of procedure. The book collec- 
tions of all libraries are to be checked 
with the A. DL. A. Catalog 1926-31, 
Booklist Books 1932, 1933, Children’s 
Books for the Home and School Ln- 
brary, Reference Collection for Small 
Libraries and Essential Titles for the 
Librarian’s Professional Shelf. 


The work requires the knowledge and 
accuracy of professionally trained li- 
brarians. Twenty-three unemployed li- 
brary school graduates have been found 
down-State. In Cook County, stricter 
rules with reference to relief needs are 
observed. All librarians who can 
qualify have been assigned to other 
work. It has, therefore, been necessary 
to employ six college graduates as sub- 
stitutes. 

The libraries in the State have been 


districted and groups assigned to the 
librarians. 


(April, 1934 


Because of lateness of the release of 
the project, the work was not completed 
by March 31, when CWA and CWS 
projects were discontinued, and all 
work was transferred to relief. 

Mrs. Moon was able to obtain an ex- 
tension for the survey through April 
and until May 14, when the field work 
could be finished. 

The federal government has paid the 
salaries of the 29 investigators and of 
the ten clerks and typists who have 
been employed in the Library Exten- 
sion Division in Springfield. In ad- 
dition, it has also paid for material, 
catalogs, book lists, telephone calls, 
telegrams, rent of typewriters, etc., to 
the amount of $350. 

While the information from the field 
has been collected, there still remains 
much of the tabulating to be done. The 
Library Extension Division plans to 
publish the complete report in the July 
Illinois Libraries. 


EARLY LIBRARY SERVICE IN ILLINOIS 


Ninety-eight years ago a group of 
German settlers in St. Clair County 
met at the home of Dr. Anton Schott. 
They had each expressed the wish to 
read the new biography of Washington 
by Jared Sparks, but the price was be- 
yond the means of any one individual. 
Dr. Schott asked these men to his home 
and suggested that each contribute a 
part of the price of the book, the 
biography becoming their collective 
property. He also suggested that each 
person who owned any books place 
them in some central place so that all 
the families might have access to them. 
Thus was established the first library in 
the State. It was called the German 
Literary Society of St. Clair and kept 
in Dr. Schott’s home, but was later 
moved to Belleville. 

Between 1836 and 1858 ten other 
literary associations or circulating li- 
braries were formed in Illinois. These 
were: Quincy (1841); Belvidere 
(1851); Alton (1852); Rockford 
(1852); Peoria (1855); Rock Island 
(1855) ; Bloomington (1856); Green- 
ville (1856); Aurora (1858); and 


Galesburg (1858). By the close of 
1872 forty libraries were established. 


In those early years men played a 
prominent role in the establishment of 
libraries. Two, Galesburg and Aurora, 
originated as young men’s literary so- 
cieties. ‘The Rockford library owned 
its inception to the Sons of Temperance 
of Rockford, who surrendered their 
charter and reorganized under the 
name of the Rockford Literary Associa- 
tion. The Freeport library was estab- 
lished in 1873 by a Bible class of young 
men as a result of a revival meeting 
in which the evangelist had warned the 
city of the need for a place suitable for 
the young men. The Evanston library 
grew out of the Evanston Library Asso- 
ciation, which had originated from a 
plan of Dr. Edward Eggleston to in- 
terest a class of boys in good reading. 
In Peoria, men aligned themselves 
with opposing religious groups to form 
two rival libraries. 


As far back as 1823 the General As- 
sembly had passed an act to encourage 
public libraries, permitting the incor- 
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poration of library associations. This 
referred only to corporation and sub- 
scription libraries, but in 1872 a law 
was passed permitting the establish- 
ment of tax-supported libraries. The 
law was drafted by E. S. Willcox, then 
director of the Peoria Mercantile Li- 
brary, and later librarian of the Peoria 
Public Library. Before the bill was 
passed, a committee of Chicago citizens 
arrived with a bill to establish a library 
in Chicago in order to accept the gifts 
of English sympathizers. After the 
fire of 1871 a movement had been 
started in England to obtain books to 
replace the library destroyed, not 
realizing that Chicago had not as yet a 
library. The bill was amended, per- 
mitting the establishment of the library 
in Chicago as an emergency measure. 

Elgin, on April 2, 1872, was the first 
library to be established under the 
State law, and the following day Chi- 
cago passed a city ordinance establish- 
ing a library. Rock Island, founded 
August 12 of the same year, was the 
first to open its doors to the public as 
a tax-supported library. Others organ- 
ized under the new law in 1872 were: 
Rockford, June 17; Warsaw, July 1; 
East St. Louis, July 16; Moline in 
November and Oregon, December 3. 

Most of these libraries served but a 
city or village. Only 14 townships 
voted for a library. There was one 
county library in the State, that of 
Warren, but it was supported wholly 
by endowments, and it was not until 
1919 that a law was passed permitting 
the establishment of tax-supported 
county libraries. 

With the exception of Warren 
County, none of the libraries has taken 
advantage of the law to expand beyond 
its narrow corporate limits. Although 
most libraries permit their use upon 
the payment of a fee, they have not 
attempted to extend their service to any 
extent. 

It is not surprising that with the 
weight of a tradition of more than a 
half a century the libraries in Ili- 
nois have been conservative, preserv- 
ing but not increasing the heritage 
of the years. They have been slow in 
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adopting new plans evolved for library 
service. Whereas other states, with a 
later or less developed library field, 
have adopted the regional or county 
plan of library service, the libraries in 
Illinois are seemingly content to serve 
a restricted area. 

The necessary machinery is not lack- 
ing for an expansion of service. Ten 
years after the enactment of the county 
library law, the General Assembly 
passed the contract law. This law per- 
mits a town, village, or township to 
levy a library tax and appoint a board 
of directors. The board may then, 
either singly, or in conjunction with 
other library boards, enter into contract 
with an established library for the loan 
of a collection of books and the pro- 
vision of book service, the amount of 
service and the cost determined by the 
boards of the contracting libraries. 
Only four libraries are now operating 
under this plan: Moline, contracting 
with Port Byron; Evanston with Glen- 
view; Maywood with Broadview; and 
Oak Park with Bellwood. Kewanee 
had contracted with Annawan, an asso- 
ciation library, but was forced to dis- 
continue because of lack of funds. 

No provision has been made, other 
than the book loans by the Library Ex- 
tension Division, for special service to 
the two million residents of the State 
without libraries. No mail service, 
even though most efficient, is able to 
take the place of direct contact with a 
collection of books and with an en- 
thusiastic librarian. Often browsing 
through a library and the consequent 
discovery of a certain book will arouse 
an interest hitherto dormant and un- 
recognized, enriching the life of the 
reader. Information desired is of no 
value in many cases unless obtained 
within a few hours. A regional plan 
would make available most readily the 
resources and information possible to 
obtain through books and libraries. 

Will the centennial of the first li- 
brary in the State still find Illinois 
challenged by the presence of a third 
of its population deprived of the quick 
and efficient service that is given by a 
well organized public library? 
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LINCOLNIANA 


The University of Chicago Library 
has become a chief center for study of 
the life of Abraham Lincoln. M. 
Llewellyn Raney, head of the libraries 
announces the acquisition of three col- 
lections of Lincolniana, one of them 
the important and extensive collection 
made by the late Dr. William E. 
Barton. 

These acquisitions make the Uni- 
versity one of the five chief Lincoln 
libraries in the United States. The 
others are the Library of Congress, the 
Henry E. Huntington Library at San 
Marino, Brown University, and the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Celebrating the event, the friends 
of the library of the University of Chi- 
cago met at International House on 
the Midway to hear addresses by four 
distinguished Lincolnists. Speakers 
were Professor William E. Dodd, 
American ambassador to Germany, and 
author of Lincoln or Lee?; Carl Sand- 
burg, poet and author of Abraham 
Lincoln—the Prairie Years and of 
Mary Lincoln, Wife and Widow; 
Lloyd Lewis, author of Myths After 
Lincoln; and Governor Henry Horner, 
who is an ardent Lincoln scholar. 


The Barton collection contains, in 
addition to 4,000 volumes of general 
historical character and of specific ref- 
erence to Lincoln, a mass of thousands 
of items of research interest. 


Dr. Barton had a most active and 
highly respected career as a Lincolnist. 
He travelled painstakingly over the 
Lincoln country, and made himself the 
final authority of the Lincoln lineage. 
He wrote voluminously and at the time 
of his death in 1930 he had brought 
to virtual completion his posthumously 
published President Lincoln, in two 
volumes. Others of his more extended 
works dealing with Lincoln included: 
The Paternity of Abraham Lincoln; 
The Soul of Abraham Lincoln; The 
Life of Abraham Inncoln; The Women 
Lincoln Loved; Abraham Lincoln and 
Walt Whitman; The Lineage of Lin- 


coln and Lincoln at Gettysburg. 

His collection provided the raw ma- 
terials from which these volumes and 
a score of other contributions were con- 
structed. His full apparatus comes 
along with the collection, including 
upwards of a hundred bound volumes 
of note and scrap-books, his letter file, 
and several shelves of large manila 
envelopes packed with clippings and 
other items and documents relating to 
Lincoln. 


There are also hundreds of prints, 
portraits, and cartoons of Lincoln and 
his contemporaries ; several volumes of 
contemporary newspapers; 7 volumes 
bearing the autograph of John Hay, his 
secretary; a volume of letters written 
by Mrs. Mary Todd Lincoln; 71 
volumes claimed to have formed a part 
of the Lincoln and Herndon law li- 
brary; a volume of legal documents, 
many in Lincoln’s hand writing; and 
a small collection of “realia,”’ articles of 
personal or domestic use in the Lincoln 
family. 

The other Lincoln collections an- 
nounced by Dr. Raney are called the 
Oldroyd and the Hannah collections. 
The Oldroyd papers, the residue of the 
late Osborn Oldroyd’s collection not 
sold to the national government, is a 
miscellaneous lot of Civil War news- 
papers, clippings, prints, pamphlets 
and relics, the letter-books of Mr. Old- 
royd, and a few other books, the whole 
filling sixteen cases. The main value 
of the collection lies in the newspapers, 
especially the Confederate issues. Mr. 
Oldroyd began collecting while he was 
still in the army and so anticipated all 
other collectors. 


The Hannah collection, secured from 
Mr. Alexander Hannah of Chicago, 
consists of nine representative Lincoln 
manuscripts, as follows: 


1. A leaf from a school exercise 
book in Lincoln’s hand. 

2. The earliest known business 
document signed by Lincoln, a 
promissory note dated October 
30th, 1832. 
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3. A two page brief written by Lin- 
coln in a promissory note suit. 

4. One of the very few existent 
manuscript letters from Lincoln 
to his wife, three pages, dated 
from Washington, July 2, 1848, 
while Mrs. Lincoln was visiting 
in Kentucky before joining him 
at the Capitol. 

5. <A joint letter to Lincoln from 
his father and his half-brother, 
Dec. 7%, 1848, soliciting money; 
Lincoln’s reply to which is in 
the Huntington library. 

6. Lincoln’s chief political letter, 
written to an inquiring group of 
Californians on February 14, 
1860, preceding the Republican 
convention, and quoting the 
main passages of his chief po- 
litical speech—the “house di- 
vided” address. 

7%. One of the exceedingly rare 
copies of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation bearing the signatures 
of Lincoln and Seward and the 
attestation of Nicolay. 

8. A letter of Jan. 2, 1864, from 
Lincoln to Maj. Gen. Butler, 
dealing with the discharge of 
prisoners at Point Lookout. 

9. A letter signed but not written 
by Lincoln, thanking Isaac 
Fenno, a Chicago merchant, for 
an overcoat sent as a New Year’s 
gift, January, 1861. 

The collections are to be housed in 

a separate room of the library. The 
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material has been lodged at the Uni- 
versity for some months, and an 
appraisal was made by Oliver Barrett, 
Chicago attorney and well-known Lin- 
colnist, and Governor Horner. Part 
of the purchase price came as a specific 
gift to the University from donors who 
preferred to remain anonymous. The 
Barton family has returned to the 
University $5,000 of the purchase price 
of the Barton collection to be used as 
the nucleus of an .ndowment for the 
maintenance of the Barton collection. 
Dr. Barton was for many years pastor 
of an Oak Park church. 


The Barton collection is regarded as 
the greatest in the particular field of 
Lincoln’s genealogy. Documents in- 
cluded contain positive proof of Lin- 
coln’s legitimacy, which had been dis- 
puted, and one document regarded as 
crucial in the question of the legiti- 
macy of Lincoln’s mother. Also 
included is a transcript of court pro- 
ceedings relating to the sanity of 
Lincoln’s wife. 


Among several items the validity of 
which must be determined is a note in 
Lincoln’s hand, written to General 
Grant just before Lee’s surrender, 
which reads, “City Point, April 7, 
11 A. M., 1865—Gen. Sherman says, 
‘If the thing is pressed I think that 
Lee will surrender.’ Let the thing be 
pressed.” One other copy of this mes- 
sage exists, and it is believed that the 
Chicago copy was written as a souvenir 
for the messenger. 


HONORING PROFESSOR WINDSOR 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Prof. Phineas L. Windsor’s coming to 
the University of Illinois as librarian 
and director of the library school was 
the occasion of a dinner in his honor at 
the Southern Tea Room, Champaign, 
Saturday, May 5. 

The dinner was a surprise to Prof. 
Windsor and had been arranged by 
other members of the library school. It 
brought together alumni of the library 
school, well known visiting librarians, 
other faculty members of the Univer- 


sity and personal friends of Prof. 


Windsor. 


A special feature of the occasion was 
the presentation of “the rare book”. 
The book consisted of 350 congratu- 
latory letters to Prof. Windsor from 
friends, associates and alumni of the 
library school. It was beautifully 
bound in morocco by Ernst Hertzberg 
of the Monastery Bindery, Chicago. 
Miss Frances Simpson, assistant direc- 
tor of the library school, emeritus, 
made the presentation speech. 
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A program of toasts included 
“Twenty-five years of service to faculty 
and students”, by President Arthur H. 
Daniels; “A great university library’’, 
by Dr. 'T. W. Koch, librarian, North- 
western University; “The librarian 
and his staff’, by Emma R. Jutton, 
loan librarian, University of Illinois; 
“T hold every man a debtor to his pro- 
fession”, by J. Christian Bey, librarian 
of the John Crerar Library, Chicago ; 
“Librarians in the making: The stu- 
dents”, by Mrs. Bertha Cooley, a 
student in the library school; and “The 
finished product: The alumni”, by 
Bertha Schneider, president of the 
Library School Alumni Association. 


After his graduation from North- 
western University, Prof. Windsor at- 
tended the New York State Library 
School. He was an assistant in the 
New York State Library for a while, 
then beeame chief in the index and 
catalog division of the U. S. Copyright 
Office, Washington, D. C. From there 
he went to the University of Texas as 
librarian, coming to the University of 
Tilinois in 1909. 
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During his 25 years of service, 
Director Windsor has built up the 
library to fifth place im size among 
American university libraries. It is 
surpassed only by those of Yale, Har- 
vard, Columbia and University of Chi- 
cago. The book collection has been 
increased from 127,106 volumes to 
more than 947,000 volumes. The staff 
has been enlarged from 29 to 64 full- 
time and 14 part-time members, in ad- 
dition to more than 100 student 
assistants, and the library school faculty 
has grown from four instructors to 
nine full-time and three part-time 
members. 


The greatest achievement during 
Prof. Windsor’s 25 years has been the 
erection of the new library building 
which was completed in 1929. It has 
a shelving capacity of 1,000,000 
volumes and is outstanding among 
modern university libraries. Members 
of foreign library building commissions 
have visited and studied the library to 
apply its principles to their own build- 
ine needs, 


ART EXHIBIT 


The galleries of the Springfield Art 
Association at Edwards Place were 
opened in April with a collection of re- 
productions representing the history of 
European art from the period of the 
Romantic school of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, led by Eugene Delacroix, through 
the work of the realists, Courbet and 
Daumier, the great school of the Im- 
pressionists, the post-Impressionists, 
and including important painters of 
the present day. Examples of the work 
of such outstanding men as Renoir, 
Cezanne, VanGogh, Gauguin, Matisse, 
Picasso and Utrillo were on display in 
the galleries. Three Americans, Win- 
slow Homer, Mary Cassatt and Gari 
Melchers, were represented. 

The exhibition of 122 pictures, in 
fine color reproductions, was loaned by 
the Library Extension Division, from 
the art collection which was started for 
the State in 1916 by Anna May Price, 


Superintendent of the Division, and 
since enlarged under her direction to a 
valuable collection of more than 
16,000 pictures. Prints illustrating 
the history of painting from the early 
Italian masters and including repro- 
ductions of all schools of art, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the French school 
in the last two centuries, have been as- 
sembled for the use of individuals, 
clubs and schools, and photographs of 
architecture and sculpture and ex- 
amples of etchings, woodcuts and litho- 
graphs have been acquired. The pic- 
tures are loaned free to any resident of 
Illinois upon application to the Library 
Extension Division, and are used ex- 
tensively by art appreciation groups, 
college and secondary school classes, 
and community organizations for study 
and exhibition. The large collection of 
prints available is an unusual feature 
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of state library extension service, 
Michigan being the only other state 
having like resources of any consider- 
able extent. 


PULITZER PRIZE 


Caroline Miller won first place as a 
novelist with Lamb in His Bosom, 
and Sidney Kingsley as dramatist with 
his play Men in White. Other prizes 
went as follows: 

For distinguished service as a news- 
paper correspondent, based on his 
European news stories, Frederick T. 
Birchall of the New York Times. 

Best book on United States History, 
Herbert Agar, attaché at the American 
Embassy in London, for The People’s 
Choice. 

American biography, Tyler Dinnett 
of Princeton University, for John 
Hay. 

Poetry, Robert Hillyer of Harvard, 
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The exhibit at Edwards Place was 
widely attended and enjoyed by local 
people and visitors from neighboring 
towns. 


AWARDS—1933 


for his Collected Verse. 

Together with the announcement of 
the prize winners, announcement was 
made that the two juries assisting in 
selecting the prize-winning drama and 
historical work had not recommended 
the winner finally selected. The 
drama jury, Clayton Hamilton, Walter 
Pritchard Eaton and Austin Strong, 
had voted unanimously for Maxwell 
Anderson’s Mary of Scotland. Two 
of the members of the history jury, 
composed of Charles D. Hazen, Burton 
J. Hendrick and M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
voted for Over Here, fifth volume of 
Mark Sullivan’s Our Times and the 
third felt no award should be made. 


SUMMER COURSES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The financial situation of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois makes it necessary 
to omit the summer courses in Library 
Science for high school graduates who 
are assistants in Illinois libraries. It 


is expected that, hereafter, these courses 
for high school graduates will be given 
every other year. The regular college 
courses in Library Science will be 
offered as usual. 


A PUBLIC LIBRARY PLATFORM 


A platform for the use of public li- 
braries drawn up by Paul H. Bixler, a 
member of the 1933 class of the West- 
ern Reserve Library School, Cleveland, 
was reprinted by the Highland Park 
Library in its local newspaper. A 
creed which might well be a guide for 
each library in the State, it is printed 
below in full. 


PROGRESS 


The Highland Park Public Library 
deals in the recorded word, the chief 
instrument of all progress. Men die, 
institutions crumble, and governments 
decay, but the recorded word lives on 
and daily grows more powerful. At the 
library you will find truth of the past 
and present and prophecy for the 
future. 


EFFICIENCY 


The Highland Park Public Library 
believes in circulating its knowledge. 
It has a motto, “A book for every 
reader and a reader for every book.” 
Its librarians are interested in your 
suggestions about new volumes. 


DEMOCRACY 


The Highland Park Public Library 
freely gives the same privileges to all. 
It recognizes no limitations of age or 
belief, of race or social position. 


EDUCATION 


The Highland Park Public Library 
offers itself as a people’s university. 
The American theory of government is 
based on the knowledge and strength of 
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all its citizens; the source of this 
knowledge and strength is the public 
library. No citizen’s education need 
cease simply because he no longer 
formally attends school. 


RECREATION 


The Highland Park Public Library 
offers the best recreation yet invented 
—reading. Child or adult may find in 
its varied resources a constantly re- 
plenished supply of what he most pre- 
fers. 


CoMMUNITY INTEREST 


The Highland Park Public Library 
is in sympathy with all efforts for civic 
improvements. In its own sphere it 
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promotes the mental and moral health 
of the community. 


SERVICE 


The Highland Park Public Library 
through trained assistants, offers you 
information, help, and guidance which 
could not otherwise be widely available. 


Economy 


The Highland Park Public Library, 
recognizes its public trust. Its funds 
are spent carefully, and solely for your 
benefit. It makes available to you more 
than 1,000 times the reading material 
that you could secure by acting for 
yourself. The library alone can keep 
you abreast of the rapidly changing 
modern world. 


LIBRARIANS IN THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


By FREDERICK REx, Librarian, Municipal Reference Library, City of Chicago 


The United States Bureau of the 
Census has recently released its bul- 
letin on Occupation Statistics for the 
State of Illinois as reported by the 
Fifteenth Census of the United States 
for 1930. 

The statistics of occupations pre- 
sented in the bulletin relate to gainful 
workers ten years of age and over. The 
term gainful workers in census usage 
includes all persons who usually follow 
a gainful occupation, although they 
may not have been employed when the 
census was taken. 

According to this document there 
were 2,056 librarians in the State of 
Illinois in 1930, of whom 1,862 were 
women and only 194 were men. Forty- 
two men and 68 women, or a total of 
110 persons, were classified as librari- 
ans’ assistants and attendants. 

Chicago had 911 women and 130 
men librarians, or a total of 1,041, 
about 50 per cent of the total number 
of librarians in the whole State. Thirty- 
five women and 34 men were reported 
as librarians’ assistants and attendants 
in Chicago. 

Peoria is reported as having 22 
women and one man librarians, four 
women and one man librarians’ assis- 


tants and attendants. 

Of the 1862 women librarians in the 
State of Illinois, 1,755 were native 
white Americans, 75 foreign-born 
white, and 32 were Negroes. Sixty- 
seven of the women librarians in the 
State were 18 or 19 years of age, 459 
were between 20 and 24 years, 559 be- 
tween 25 and 34 years, 294 between 35 
to 44 years, 266 between 45 to 54 years, 
149 between 55 to 64 years, 59 between 
65 to 74 years, and 8 were still active 
at 75 years of age and over. 

Chicago, it will be recalled, had 911 
women librarians in 1930, of whom 820 
were native white, 60 foreign-born 
white, and 31 were Negroes. Thirty- 
six of the women librarians in Chicago 
were 18 or 19 years of age, 274 from 20 
to 24 years, 313 from 25 to 34 years, 
140 from 35 to 44 years, 101 from 45 
to 54 years, 34 were between 55 and 64 
years, 12 were between 65 to 74 years 
of age, and one woman librarian in 
Chicago evidently refused to give her 
age, for it is reported in the census 
bulletin as “unknown”. 

The report shows that all of the 22 
women librarians in Peoria are native- 
born white Americans, a 100 per cent 
record. Five of these are between 20 
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to 24 years of age, 6 between 25 to 34 
years, 4 from 35 to 44 years, 6 from 
45 to 54 years, and one is reported as 
between 55 to 64 years of age. 

There is a table showing the women 
who are 15 years of age and over en- 
gaged as librarians, by marital condi- 
tion, with the distribution of the single 
and unknown, and of the married, by 
age, for the whole State of Illinois. 

Of the 1,862 women librarians in the 
State, 1,414 are single. Of these 67 
are from 15 to 19 years of age, 407 
between 20 to 24 years, 632 are between 
25 to 44 years, and 308 are over 44 
years of age. Two hundred and ninety- 
two women librarians in the State are 
married, of whom 50 are between 20 
to 24 years of age, 136 from 25 to 34 
years, 42 between 35 to 44 years, and 
64 over 44 years of age. One hundred 
and fifty-six are reported as widowed 
and divorced. 

Of Chicago’s 911 women librarians, 
689 are reported as single and of un- 
known status, of whom 36 were be- 
tween 15 to 19 years of age, 241 were 
from 20 to 24 years, 313 from 25 to 44 
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years, and 99 were 45 years of age and 
over. One hundred and sixty-four 
women librarians in Chicago were mar- 
ried, 31 being between 20 to 24 years 
of age, 91 between 25 to 34 years, 23 
between 35 to 44 years, and 19 were 
45 years of age and over. Fifty-eight 
of the “stronger sex” are reported as 
widowed and divorced. 

Of Peoria’s 22 women librarians, 18 
are reported as single, 5 of the latter 
being between 20 to 24 years of age, 9 
from 25 to 44 years, and 4 were 45 
years of age and over. Three are mar- 
ried, one being between 25 to 34 years 
of age, and two in the group over 44 
years. One woman librarian in Peoria 
is listed as “widowed and divorced.” 

Another table relates to children 
from 10 to 17 years old who are classed 
as librarians’ assistants and attendants. 
There are 29 children in this group 
in the State of Illinois, of whom 13 are 
boys, two of the latter being 16 years 
and 11, 17 years of age. Sixteen girls 
are similarly employed, one being 15 
years of age, another 16 years, and 14 
were 17 years of age. 


EMERGENCY PARENT EDUCATION 


During the spring, work in emer- 
gency parent education has been de- 
veloped as a CWA project in coopera- 
tion with the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Edna E. Walls, child 
development and parent education 
specialist, University of Illinois, and 
Harriet Howard, National College of 
Education, Evanston, have been loaned 
for three months to assist in the project. 

Lists of books which can be secured 
from the Library Extension Division, 
Springfield, on child development, pre- 
school education, parent education and 
family relationships have been prepared 
and mimeographed copies have been 
distributed to interested groups 
throughout the State.. Much thought 
was spent in the preparation of these 
lists; the books themselves were ex- 
amined before they were listed. The 
list was marked to indicate the nature 
of the books and to whom each would 
be of most interest. 


With the lists for suggested readin 
were also distributed individual cer 
sheets in order that each member of a 
group might make a record of the read- 
ing and attendance at group meetings. 
This record sheet also stated the pur- 
pose of parent education and left a 
place for the recorder to note tangible 
results in changes in the home as a 
result of what had been learned. The 
records were sent by each group to 
the Emergency Parent Education 
Headquarters in Springfield. 

Almost immediately upon the distri- 
bution of these lists, an added demand 
was felt by the Library Extension Divi- 
sion for such material. The work as 
an emergency project apparently filled 
an existing need even above that which 
the usual home bureau activities of the 
University Home Economics Extension 
Service can supply. Efforts are being 
made to extend the work for a longer 
period. 
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A basis for this emergency education 
has been laid by the splendid work done 
in the past by Miss Walls of the Home 
Economics Extension Service. Dur- 
ing 1933 work was carried on in 19 
counties of the State. In each county 
several communities supported units 
making a total of 145 units throughout 
the State. 

One of the goals of the leaders is to 
bring to the attention of child study 
groups or parent education committees 
helpful reading material and to point 
them to sources from which it may be 
obtained. Lists of books and pam- 
phlets on the subject to be discussed 
were distributed before the date when 
they were to be used. These titles were 
obtainable from the Library Extension 
Division which always cooperates 
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closely with the University Extension 
Service. 


To make the suggested reading ma- 
terial available to more people at once, 
225 volumes were added to the Exten- 
sion Division collection before the in- 
tensive work of the home bureaus be- 
gan in the fall. As a result the Divi- 
sion shows that the circulation of this 
kind of material has increased during 
the winter of 1933-34. But even a 
more desirable result is shown in the 
attitude taken by members of the study 
groups. Many who entered the classes, 
hoping that the course would be on the 
lecture method, are now reading the 
suggested references and asking for 
more books on the subject. Because 
of this interest which has been aroused, 
the emergency program has _ been 
greeted with enthusiasm. 


PUTNAM COUNTY DEMONSTRATION 


The first anniversary of the Putnam 
County Demonstration Library was ob- 
served with a community program at 
Hennepin, in which representatives of 
the various centers took part. Awards 
of book prizes were made to the chil- 
dren displaying the best work in the 
library poster contest. The contest was 
sponsored by the county library board, 
and the posters will be used in the 
various libraries to advertise the books 
in the collections. 

With a book stock of 2,600 volumes 
provided by the Library Extension Di- 
vision, an average of five books per 
capita were circulated. A third of the 
population have registered as borrow- 
ers. Books are available at each of the 
eight communities in the county and 
small collections, exchanged monthly, 
are provided during the school year at 
each of the rural schools. Adult books 
were sent to two of the schools in order 
that people could obtain books to read 
when the condition of the roads pre- 
vented trips to town. 

The books in the community centers 
are exchanged every four months and 
the number assigned is governed by two 
factors, the population served and the 
number of books circulated during the 


preceding period. Mark, Swaney and 
Standard, three of the centers, have 
rooms in the school building for their 
books. The Hennepin branch is in a 
room at the county court house, while 
space in the city hall is given to the 
Granville group. The Putnam library, 
formerly housed in the grain elevator, 
has been moved to the Royal Neigh- 
bors Hall. The McNabb bank fur- 
nishes space for the local library books, 
and the hardware store at Magnolia has 
set aside a corner of the store and a 
display window for the Magnolia 
branch. 

Each community has a local library 
committee and a representative is 
named by each to the county library 
board. The present board consists of: 

Mrs. Amy Mathis, Swaney, president 
and member-at-large. 

Bess Davidson, Magnolia, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Wade Eberly, Hennepin. 

William Glover, Granville. 

Louis McNabb, McNabb. 

Guy French, Putnam. 

Mrs. Lucretia Franklin, Swaney. 

L. N. Thomas, Mark. 

Anna Cioni, Standard. 
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Each library is in charge of a local 
custodian, supervised by the field visi- 
tor of the Library Extension Division, 
who spends a week in the county each 
month, exchanging school collections, 
and visiting each center. She acts in 
an advisory capacity to those seeking 
reading guidance and has spoken be- 
fore many of the local organizations. 
For the past few months, Harriet Lane 
of Freeport has been serving as a resi- 
dent county librarian under the CWA. 


The demonstration is sponsored by 
the Illinois Library Association and 
the Library Extension Division. The 
services and transportation of the field 
visitor is supplied by the Division, and 
her room while in the county is pro- 
vided by the local group. The trans- 
portation of the books from the dis- 
tributing center to the local library, as 


LIBRARIANS AND 


All unemployed librarians in Ili- 
nois, in counties other than Cook 
County, have been employed on the 
public library survey. The work con- 
tinued for a little more than two 
months and at very fair salaries. 

In Cook County all librarians that 
could qualify for relief have been as- 
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well as other local expense, is provided 
by the county library organization. A 
small fund for operating expenses was 
obtained at the beginning, with each of 
the high school districts contributing 
ten dollars. This has been supple- 
mented with the money collected as 
fines. 

All the original collection and the 
books added by purchase since that 
time are property of the Library Ex- 
tension Division. Both Edward J. 
Hughes, the Secretary of State and 
State librarian, and Anna May Price, 
the superintendent of the Division who 
planned the demonstration and out- 
lined the work, have agreed to loan the 
books for the demonstration library 
until such time as the county votes 
upon the question of the continuation 
of the library as a county project. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


signed to some one of the numerous 
surveys or educational projects in 
Chicago. 

In Illinois, therefore, all librarians 
have had an opportunity to earn at 
least some small amount and to add 
to their professional experience. 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY COOPERATION 


River Forest 


The school board and the public 
library of River Forest are cooperating 
in establishing a library station in an- 
other school next fall. 

The school board has given the pub- 
lic library $150 for books and the 
Mothers’ Council is to furnish addi- 
tional money for books. 

The library has circulated 5,454 
books on 29 library days in one school 
station, where the enrollment is only 
198. 


CHICAGO 


For many years the Chicago library 
and the Chicago school board have co- 
operated financially in maintaining the 


high school libraries. According to the 
agreement the salaries of the high 
school librarians were to be paid by the 
school board. For the last two years 
the school board had defaulted these 
payments and the library board had ad- 
vanced the money, or about $100,000. 
The last of February the library board 
served notice on the school board that 
unless the school board could reim- 
burse the library, the school libraries 
would be closed March first. At the 
last moment, the school board voted to 
repay the library the money due it. 
Announcing the action, President 
James B. McCahey said “The 
libraries are an indispensable part of 
high school education and must be 
maintained.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Eugenie M. Bacon 


Mrs. Eugenie M. Bacon, Decatur, 
died at her home December 10, 1933, 
after several months’ illness. Because 
of her keen interest in civic and cul- 
tural activities, Mrs. Bacon filled an 
important place in the affairs of De- 
catur and the State. 


Mrs. Bacon was appointed by the 
governor as a member of the first 
Illinois Library Extension Commis- 
sion with the Secretary of State and 
Mr. J. H. Freeman of Aurora as the 
other two members. They constituted 
a board to make recommendations con- 
cerning its management. Mrs. Bacon 
served with this commission for ten 
years, or until the reorganization of 
the State Library under Secretary of 
State Emmerson, to form the Library 
Extension Division, the Archives Divi- 
sion and the General Division. 


Mrs. Bacon was a wide reader and 
student. At various times she con- 
ducted classes or lectured on the Bible, 
sculpture, civics, poetry and other 
forms of literature. Browning par- 
ticularly pleased her and her lectures 
on his poetry were a valuable interpre- 
tation to those who heard her. 


Among honors which came to her as 
a recognition of her scholarship was the 
award by Millikin University of the 
degree of Doctor of Letters at the 1930 
commencement. 


Mrs. Bacon was highly esteemed by 
all who knew her and her full life has 
been an inspiration to her whole com- 
munity. She was a friend of public 
libraries throughout the State. 


Warren F. Hardy 


Warren F. Hardy, editor of the De- 
catur Herald and Review, with which 
paper he had been connected since 
1908, died December 20, 1933, after 
several months of illness. Mr. Hardy 
had been a member of the board of 
directors of the Decatur Public Library 
since 1912 and had been president for 
the last 18 years. He had worked un- 


tiringly for the improvement of the 
library and was a constant user of its 
resources. 

Mr. Hardy was actively interested in 
everything that pertained to the wel- 
fare of Decatur, whether it was the 
public library, Millikin University, the 
schools, the art association or welfare 
of the needy. 

Mr. Hardy’s loss will also be felt in 
the Illinois Library Association. He 
was one of the most interested library 
trustees in the State. He served on a 
number of committees and was several 
times chairman of the ‘Trustees’ 
Section. 


Georgia L. Osborne 


On Sunday, April 15, Georgia L. 
Osborne, until two years ago librarian 
of the Illinois State Historical Library, 
Springfield, died at her home in Jack- 
sonville, where she had lived since her 
resignation in March, 1932. Miss Os- 
borne had been on the staff of the his- 
torical library since 1901, succeeding 
the late Jessie Palmer Weber as 
librarian in 1926. She served as secre- 
tary of the Illinois State Historical 
Society during her term as librarian 
and was active in all of the Associa- 
tion’s work. 


F. U. White 


By the death of F. U. White, Satur- 
day, April 7, the Galva Township Pub- 
lie Library loses a valuable member of 
the board of trustees. Mr. White’s 
resignation three years ago as superin- 
tendent of the Galva public schools 
closed a half century of service in that 
position. He was president of the 
library board since its establishment, 
more than 23 years ago. During that 
time he superintended the erection of 
the original building and also the 
Jessie Smalley Memorial addition. He 
aided much in building up for the 
library a fine collection of books and 
reference material. The cooperation 
between the schools and the library has 
been in no small part due to Mr. 
White’s understanding of both. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


Argo. The Corn Products Refining 
Company donated the services of 
painters to redecorate the interior of 
the library. 


Subsequent to two meetings held to 
discuss the financial plight of the li- 
brary, and the planning of a benefit 
party, J. L. Buckner, general manager 
of the refinery, offered to match the 
amount raised for the library at the 
benefit. The Lions Club is acting as 
chairman, and all local organizations 
are cooperating. 


Belleville. March 10 marked the 
completion of fifty years of service of 
the Belleville Public Library as a tax- 
supported institution. However, library 
service has been available to the Belle- 
ville public for many years prior to 
1884. As a privately supported under- 
taking, it began existence in 1836, and 
the local organization is looking for- 
ward with pride to 1936 when it will 
observe its centennial—one hundred 
years of uninterrupted library service. 


Bloomington. In summarizing the 
library activities in 1933, Miss Parham 
listed a total distribution of 296,800 
books showing an increase of several 
thousand over that of 1932. One hun- 
dred and ninety thousand books have 
gone out from the main desk; 56,000 
from the children’s room; 44,000 from 
branch libraries in the schools and the 
Day Nursery and 6,800 from the hos- 
pitals. To this may be added the cir- 
culation of more than 16,000 pictures. 

Twenty-two hundred new readers 
were enrolled in 1933, and the total 
number of readers is now more than 
18,000. 

Miss Parham says, “The depression 
has increased the work of the library 
because there is more leisure and an 
increasing desire to know more of 
affairs in this new world, and has cur- 
tailed the income of librarians until 
in many places the quality of the work 
is suffering for need of books and ad- 
ditional workers.” 

An exhibit of contemporary artists’ 


work, illustrating “The dance in mod- 
ern art” was held in the Withers Library 
during the first weeks of February un- 
der the auspices of the Bloomington 
Art Association. This exhibit was quite 
extensive, including oil and water 
colors, drawings, prints and sculpture. 
Degas, Picasso, Matisse, and Toulouse- 
Lautrec were some of the artists; Boris 
Blai was represented by his bronze 
figure of Mary Wigman. 


Cairo. The 1933 statistical report 
shows that the library operated success- 
fully on an income reduced by more 
than $2,500. Besides curtailing salaries 
and other expenses, it was necessary to 
open the library 704 hours less than 
last year. There was a consequent loss 
in circulation of 8,758 books. 

From the main library the adult 
readers borrowed 99,697 and children 
32,238 books. In the branch for 
colored people the children borrowed 
9,024 books or almost twice the number 
read by their parents. 

In March the library received three 
volumes issued by the government on 
Improvement of the Lower Mississippi 
River for Flood Control and Naviga- 
tion, prepared under the direction of 
Brig. Gen. T. H. Jackson, president of 
the Mississippi River Commission, and 
Major D. O. Elliott, his assistant. The 
book has many valuable maps and 
charts. 


Carbondale. On Thursday, May 3. 
a tea for the public was given at the 
library from 3:00 to 5:00 p. m., by the 
Carbondale Woman’s Club and the 
American Legion Auxiliary, in celebra- 
tion of the fact that the library build- 
in is now paid for. 

The remodeling of the building 
which was purchased for the library 
was financed by a special tax assess- 
ment. 


Champaign. On April 6 and 7, the 
Illini Philatelic Society presented their 
annual exhibit at the public library. 
More than 75 frames of postage stamps 
of all types and descriptions were dis- 
played from the various foods shown 
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on postage stamps to a collection of 
philatelic literature. ‘There were also 
included postage stamps, air mail 
covers, old letters and other items by 
the Illini group. 


Charleston. The library added 762 
new books the past year. The total 
circulation of books and pamphlets was 
42,150, more than one-third of which 
were children’s books. One thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen people have 
re-registered since October 7, 1933. On 
this same date, the charging system was 
changed to the Detroit plan. 


Chester. Beginning February 1st, 
the opening hours have been increased 
and the library is now open every day. 
The library has shown rapid growth 
during the six years it has been a tax- 
supported institution, card holders now 
numbering 1,357. 

The non-fiction purchased with the 
interest from the Cole memorial fund 
proved very popular and the books were 
circulated 3,852 times. 


Chicago. Chicago Lawn Library. 
The Library, which celebrated its 
fifth birthday the first week in May, 
reports that during its five years of 
service, it has circulated 1,569,803 
books to nearly 800,000 persons. 


Chicago. South Shore Branch Li- 
brary. Six languages are represented 
in the new foreign-language books 
which have recently been added. They 
are: French, German, Hungarian, 
Polish, Swedish and Yiddish. 


Christopher. On May 2nd, the 
public library moved to the new quar- 
ters in the Reagin building on West 
Market Street. This change in loca- 
tion was made to provide more shelf 
space and enlarged reading quarters. 


Cicero. Beginning in April, the 
public library inaugurated a rental col- 
lection for new fiction, thus enabling 
patrons to secure more readily the 
books in demand. The borrower pays 
a minimum of five cents for the first 
day and two cents a day or fraction of 
a day thereafter, with a system of fines 
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if delinquent. The rental collection 
started with 52 volumes. 

A branch library for children has 
been opened in the Hawthorne School, 
because of the growing danger to the 
children of Hawthorne crossing the 
long viaduct. The success of the new 
branch was immediate, many teachers 
bringing entire classes to register for 
library cards. 


Clinton. Vespasian Warner Li- 
brary observed in February its 33rd 
birthday. Founded in 1901, a collec- 
tion of 700 books became the nucleus 
of the Clinton Library Association. 
Later in the year the library was 
turned over to the city. The library 
building was given in 1908 by 
Vespasian Warner. Today the library 
has 4,618 borrowers with a circulation 
of 60,404 books per year, and contains 
over 18,000 volumes. 


DeKalb. The Community Forum, 
which was held weekly for a period of 
twenty weeks, at the public library, 
closed in March. These lectures were 
given by the Illinois State Teachers 
College, under the auspices of the Li- 
brary Board. The program this year 
centered around the NRA. The aver- 
age attendance was about 100 at each 
of the meetings. 


Elmhurst. The annual report com- 
piled by Miss Grace Murray, librarian, 
shows that almost 50% of the popula- 
tion of Elmhurst makes use of the 
local library and that the per capita 
circulation last year was 9.5 books. 
Almost 30% of the adult circulation 
was for non-fiction. 

The total number of borrowers was 
6,966—1,063 having registered during 
the past year. Twenty-four rural 
patrons pay $1 per year for service. 

The library shows an addition of 
1,000 new books for the year. 


Evanston. This is the 60th year of 
service for the Evanston Public Li- 
brary, and 1933 shows over a million 
books used during the year, either for 
reference or home use. Those for home 
use only were 424,737, or about 11% 
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books per capita. - Increasing interest 
in the more serious books, including a 
demand for information on subjects 
connected with the national govern- 
ment, has been a feature of the past 
year. 

Ida F. Wright, librarian, in her an- 
nual report, stressed the fact that for 
the third year the reading of non- 
fiction has had a greater increase than 
that of fiction. For 1933 the non- 
fiction increase was 22,000 volumes, 
while that for fiction was only 4,000 
volumes. The subjects most popular 
were science, fine arts, travel and 
biography. 


Fairbury. With a population of 
less than 2,500, 1,113 persons hold 
library cards. There are also 65 rural 
readers, at an annual fee of $1.50. 

During the year a number of the un- 
employed have been interested in the 


Reading with a Purpose courses. 
Those studied included Bleyer’s 
Jourmalism, Calkins’ Advertising, 


Carlton’s English literature, and Wat- 
son’s Interior decoration. 


Freeport. The public library fur- 
nished information to an eastern bank- 
ing and law firm concerning the rela- 
tives of Gustav Schaefer who came to 
JoDaviess County in 1865 or 1866. 
The results may enable the members of 
the family to share in an estate worth 
several million dollars. 

The Freeport Garden Club places 
fresh flowers each week in the library, 
this service being in charge of Miss 
Matilda Schmidt. Each exhibit is ac- 
companied by a card bearing the com- 
mon, as well as the botanical names. 

A book and magazine exhibit of 
special interest to boys was prepared 
by the public library and the Y. M. C. 
A. boys’ division at the Y. M. C. A. in 
March. Hundreds of boys found the 
exhibit most interesting. 


Galena. The public library is cele- 
brating its fortieth anniversary this 
year. 


Galesburg. It is sixty years since 
the city council passed the ordinance 
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creating the public library. The 
Young Men’s Literary and Library As- 
sociation of Galesburg organized a 
library in March, 1858. This library 
was continued with a new charter and 
change of name to Young Men’s Li- 
brary Association until 1874, when the 
books and property were transferred to 
the new public library. 

The library is collecting county 
histories of Illinois. It now has the 
histories of 56 counties. 


The local library received mention in 
Stand By, a short story written by 
Mildred Cram of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, and published in McCall’s 
Magazine. The heroine of the story 
was an assistant in the Galesburg Pub- 
lic Library. Upon inquiry, Miss Cram 
says “My secretary, Mrs. Frances Rus- 
sell, lives near Galesburg and I have 
heard her talk so much of that country, 
I feel I know it personally. The 
character in the story was fictitious.” 


Geneseo. Friday, January 26. 
marked the 35th anniversary of the 
Hammond Public Library of this city. 
A bound copy of the manuscript copies 
of speeches delivered on dedication day 
was on exhibit at the library. Two of 
the present board of directors, Dr. W. 
F. Spence and Mr. George B. Diedrick, 
are still members of the library board. 
Although this was considered the 35th 
anniversary, Geneseo had library 
service long before 1898 when Joseph 
Hammond gave $10,000 to build a 
library, a library association having 
been first formed in 1855. 


Geneva. The public library cele- 
brated the 25th anniversary of the 
opening of the library building with a 
tea. Interesting talks were given by 
H. M. Coultrap, Paul E. Sabine and 
Forrest Crissey. The Midway Madrigal 
Singers of Chicago University fur- 
nished the music. 


Glencoe. The library trustees have 
purchased the Hawthorne school prop- 
erty. The library has been occupying 
this property since 1929. 

Since last October the library is open 
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12 hours daily (except Sunday) from 
9:00 a. m. until 9:00 p. m. 


The library exhibit of Braille work 
has attracted much attention. The ex- 
hibit is collected by the American Red 
Cross, which instructs students, and 
furnishes paper, books to be transcribed 
and machines. A _ printed volume 
makes about five volumes of Braille. 


Glen Ellyn. The Glen Ellyn Garden 
Club has presented the library with a 
fine collection of paintings of wild 
flowers, painted by Miss Ada Douglas 
Harmon. This organization is finan- 
cing the mounting of the pictures in 
permanent book form. The pages have 
linen hinges and are covered with 
cellophane. The collection covers a 
complete registry of the native plants 
of Glen Ellyn and vicinity. 


The forums sponsored by the library 
for the last four years have proved so 
popular that another series has been 
opened. Topics include the NRA, 
tax system, European dictatorships and 
the United States. 


Glenview. Boy Scouts of Troop 55 
of this city are doing a civic “good 
turn” by presenting a book a month to 
the library, as well as giving the library 
two subscriptions to Boys’ Life. The 
books will be chosen by the librarian 
and will alternate fiction and non- 
fiction. The funds for this purpose 
are derived from the sale of old papers, 
which the scouts collect. 


The librarian read a paper on “The 
Influence of Heroes and Heroines in 
Books on the Character Development 
of the Adolescent Youth”, before the 
Adolescent Study Class of the Glen- 
view P. T. A. 


Hinsdale. The library trustees in- 
vited Leon Carnovsky to speak at a 
public tea at the library, on the results 
obtained in the library survey which he 
recently made of the metropolitan dis- 
trict. The findings were to bear es- 
pecially on the Hinsdale rating with 
other libraries. In the check of the 
adult book stock with standard book 
lists, Hinsdale ranked fourth in towns 
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of its own size. The children’s collec- 
tion took fourth place in the 72 towns 
regardless of size. In checking the use 
of the library a four week count showed 
that the non-fiction circulation was 
35% of the total. 


Jacksonville. The annual report of 
the library shows a decrease in circula- 
tion of 3,314 books. The decrease was 
due, the librarian thinks, to the lack of 
money for new books. 


An analysis of the use of the library 
by subjects shows that Jacksonville this 
year read fewer books on religion, 
travel, literature, biography and de- 
cidedly less fiction. More books were 
read on philosophy, sociology, econom- 
ics, the languages, science, useful arts 
and history. 


Fifty one thousand six hundred and 
sixty-nine volumes were circulated 
from the children’s department— 
32,782 from the main library and 
18,887 through the schools. 


Joliet. The report for this past year 
shows a decrease in the circulation of 
32,864 volumes, though the total num- 
ber of books loaned for home use was 
374,707. The library lost $7,000 in a 
closed bank and collected only 
$7,767.20 from taxes. By issuing an- 
ticipation warrants and the use of their 
small funds, the salaries and all or- 
dinary expenses were paid. Only $14 
was spent for books. No books have 
been purchased for the children’s de- 
partment for two years. Cuts in 
salaries were made, also opening hours 
curtailed. 


Kewanee. ‘The library is prepared 
to offer special service in vocational 
guidance. A fine collection of books 
has been gathered and grouped by 
special subjects to attract not only the 
students but also older people who are 
seeking new occupations. 


Kirkland. On April 19th Kirkland 
voters voted 152 to 32 to turn the vil- 
lage library, previously supported pri- 
vately, over to the village to be operated 
by tax, and elected a library board. 
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Lake Bluff. Since May 1929, the 
library has doubled the hours of open- 
ing. The registration has increased to 
57 per cent of the population. The 
total circulation has gained 787, with 


the non-fiction increasing from 21 to 
367. 


The League of Women Voters has 
established a book shelf in memory of 
Clarissa Laughlin who had been an 
efficient member. Frequent new win- 
dow displays attract many readers. 


Lockport. Sponsored by the Wom- 
an’s Club of Lockport, a very creditable 
display of oils, water colors and char- 
coals, was held in the assembly room 
of the library from April 13th to 21st. 
These were by three Lockport artists, 
Esther Ruble Richardson, C. W. Ernst 
and Janet Bruce. 


Every Monday night during the 
winter, beginning with October meet- 
ings were held from 7:30 to 8:30 at the 
library for a book discussion group. 
The average attendance was 25. The 
special speakers were chosen from the 


group. 


Madison. The public library cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary with an 
appropriate program. Among the 
speakers was Mayor Garesche, and Mrs. 
Etta Mier, who was one of the leaders 
in promoting the establishment of the 
library. 


Maywood. The branch library has 
been moved from 17th Street to a build- 
ing owned by the village on Harrison 
Avenue. The room has been redec- 
orated and has new floors and shelving. 
The new location is accessible also to 
both Broadview and Westchester. The 
Maywood library has contracts for li- 
brary service with both of the villages. 


Moline. The library has operated 
during the past year on a greatly cur- 
tailed budget, which accounts, in part, 
for the decrease in circulation over the 
previous year of 26,257 volumes. Com- 
pared with 1929 it is a gain of 67,260. 
The total circulation for the year was 
280,187. 
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Developing hobbies among Moline 
residents is the idea being sponsored 
by the public library for the summer 
months. Lists of books on different 
subjects will be published at intervals 
to aid the search for hobbies. 


Momence. With the aid of the 
CWA and emergency relief funds a 
number of changes have been made in 
the interior, and the whole building 
has been redecorated. 

On the evening of May 9th the Book- 
lovers’ deportment of the Woman’s 
Club held open house at the library. 
Prof. C. U. Faye, of the University of 
Illinois, was the speaker of the evening. 
He gave an illustrated talk on “The 
History and Development of the Book 
from A. D. 30 to 1800.” The library 
received a book shower. 


Monmouth. Two more series of 
economic lectures have been given in 
the library rooms at Alexis and Little 
York, as a result of the movement 
sponsored by the Warren County Li- 
brary Association, for the creation of 
such groups in all parts of the county. 
Similar groups were already function- 
ing at Roseville and Monmouth. Rich- 
ard P. Petrie, instructor of social 
science, Monmouth College, lectured at 
Little York, while the series at Alexis 
was given by Henry T. Jackson, eco- 
nomics teacher, Monmouth High 
School. 

The annual report shows a gain in 
circulation of 6,153 books over 1932 
and a gain in the branches of 4,885. 
A total of 144,000 volumes were cir- 
culated. There has never been a time 
when the call for books and periodicals 
was so great. 


Morrison. On the evening of April 
?th a reception was held in the library 
in order that the public might have an 
opportunity to inspect the new addi- 
tion built with aid from the CWA. 

Miss Corcoran, the librarian, has 
compiled a history of the library from 
available records from the beginning 
in 1877. 
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Mount Sterling. Beginning with 
June 1, the librarian will collect a li- 
brary fee of $1 per year from non-resi- 
dent readers living in Brown County, 
owing to a loss in revenue and the dis- 
continuance of the payment of $200 
which the Board of Supervisors had 
contributed. Up to this time the serv- 
ice has been free. 

In 1915 an election to establish a 
county library lost by one vote. 


Naperville. A fire in the Nichols 
Library did considerable damage to the 
interior and equipment. Few books 
were burned. The loss was covered by 
insurance, which also included the card 
catalog. 


Odell. ‘The public library has been 
moved from the bank building it has 
occupied since its founding in 1904, 


to the new quarters in the Community 
Hall. 


Oak Park. The annual report of 
the librarian, Miss Elsie McKay, shows 
that during 1933, 587,503 books were 
issued—an average of 9.1 books to each 
resident of the community. 

Library cards were held by 36.47 per 
cent of the population. One hundred 
and eighty-two classes of school 
children received instruction at the 
libraries, and 291 book talks were given 
by the librarians in the class rooms. 


Oregon. The Art Gallery, located 
in the public library building, which 
houses pictures and statuary of consid- 
erable merit assembled by the Artists’ 
Colony, is attracting many visitors, not 
only from Illinois, but from other 
states as well. 

A number of unique dolls and ani- 
mals, made by the Rochelle Garden 
Club from vegetables, were on display 
at the library the week of May 10th. 


Park Ridge. The public library 
which has been completely redecorated 
and remodeled with the aid of the CWA 
held an evening reception to commem- 
orate its 20th anniversary. 


Peoria. According to a report cov- 
ering the last five years, compiled by 
Earl W. Browning, librarian, there has 
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been an increase of 106.8 per cent in 
non-fiction circulation during that 
period, as compared to a 26.6 per cent 
gain in fiction. There was also a gain 
of 31.8 per cent in the number of reg- 
istered borrowers. The greatest in- 
terest has been in economic and voca- 
tional studies. 


Riverside. “The Riverside library’s 
reply to economic misfortune has been 
an intensifying of its service rather 
than extension and a clarifying of its 
aims. The library feels that in many 
aspects, more intangible than material 
but none the less real, it has ex- 
perienced more progress in 1933 than 
in any previous year of its brief life. 
Increased cooperation with the schools, 
the use of groups and individuals of 
special services and the popularity of 
the Community Forum, are evidences 
of an enlightened public response to 
the library. 

“The basic function of any public li- 
brary is to contribute to the abundant 
life of every person in the community.” 


Rock Island. The board of direc- 
tors voted on April 3d to restore 
salaries of all employees to the figure 
in effect prior to February 6th last 
year. The reduction ordered last year 
amounted to 10 per cent. The board 
is of the opinion that, inasmuch as the 
improvements to the library building 
under CWA projects had relieved the 
board of expense which it would, under 
ordinary circumstances be forced to 
meet, the restoration of salaries should 
be made. 

Through the cooperation of school 
and library, a library branch will be 
established in the proposed new Long- 
fellow School, to replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire. 


St. Charles. The library observed 
its 25th anniversary. 

The Garden Club entertained at a 
public card party for the benefit of the 
library. The proceeds are to be used to 
provide shrubbery for the outdoor 
reading room, south of the building, 
which was made possible by a CWA 
project. 
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Springfield. The city commission 
has included in the library budget for 
the next year an additional $10,000 as 
the beginning of a fund for a very 
necessary addition to the library build- 
ing. 

The annual report cites a total cir- 
culation of 715,826, a gain of nearly 
30,000 over the previous year. A 
graph illustrating this fact shows the 
shaft of the Lincoln tomb which rises 
117 feet, side by side with a shaft of 
books piled flat, twice as high, which is 
the average daily circulation. 


Sterling. The Sterling Public Li- 
brary secured some very good publicity 
at very little cost by arranging with 
the local picture theatres to distribute 
book lists which tied up with pictures, 
such as “Little Women”. A good re- 
sponse was shown by the circulation 
figures. 


Stillman Valley. The improvements 
on the Julia E. Hull Library, begun in 
October, were recently completed, in- 
cluding enlarging, remodeling and 
decorating the building. 


Stockton. An unusual group of 
pictures, illustrating The Bright Land, 
Janet Ayer Fairbank’s famous novel 
about early Galena, was exhibited at 
the library in March. They were ob- 
tained from L. T. LeBron of Galena. 
Early photos, reproductions of paint- 
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ings, wood cuts and steel engrav- 
ings, create visually the days when 
Galena was a bustling key city of the 
West, at the same time that Chicago 
was an Indian fort. Following the ex- 
hibit, the prints will be bound with a 
special copy of The Bright Land. 


Waukegan. The library instituted 
a drive for books for a circulating 
library for the three local hospitals. 
During Scout Week, the boy scouts 
made a house-to-house canvass for 
books. As a result of both projects, 
many hundreds of books were received. 

The librarian’s annual report shows 
that the library in 1933 set a new 
record for service. The circulation of 
books exceeded all previous records— 
180,356 books were circulated, an in- 
crease of 11,203 over last year. A 
total of 78,027 patrons used the ref- 
erence and reading room. The cost of 
library service per capita was only 
50 cents, or about one-fourth the cost 
of one book. 


Wood River. The library has 
rented the room adjoining the present 
library quarters. By cutting a large 
opening and throwing both rooms into 
one, the capacity has been doubled. 
The new room is to be used for ref- 
erence and reading room. The trus- 
tees believe it is more economical to 
rent for the present than to issue bonds 
or special tax for a building. 


PERSONALS 


Sarah Blair, librarian at Shurtleff 
College, died on Monday, April 23. 
She had been at the head of the Shurt- 
leff library since receiving her B. L. 8S. 
from the University of Illinois Library 
School in 1923. Miss Blair had been 
admitted to the Missouri bar in 1902, 
but she had never practiced law. 

Katherine Buhrman of Nashville has 
been appointed reference assistant in 
the Illinois State Historical Library. 
Miss Buhrman was graduated from the 
University of Illinois Library School in 
1929. 

Sarah S. Dickinson, after 39 years 
of service, retired on February 28, 


1934, from her position as head of the 
periodical department of the John 
Crerar Library, Chicago. Miss Dickin- 
son received her library training at 
Armour Institute in Chicago. She 
plans to make her home with relatives 
in California. 

Katherine Doyle, head of the period- 
ical department of the University of 
Illinois Library, was married to Jack- 
son E. Towne, April 28. Mr. Towne 
is librarian at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. The marriage 
took place in New York City. 

Fern Garrett of Sullivan has been 
appointed reference assistant in the 
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Library Extension Division. Miss 
Garrett is a 1933 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library school. 


Elvajean Hall, assistant in the Lake 
Bluff Public Library since last sum- 
mer, has gone to the Elgin High School 
Library as assistant. 


The resignation of Mrs. Amy Wiley 
Houghton, for eight years librarian of 
the Galva Township Public Library, 
was accepted by the library board and 
took effect December 1, 1933. Mrs. 
Houghton gave up her duties because 
of ill health. Mrs. Eva Goodale was 
appointed acting librarian to fill the 
vacancy. 


Mary Winner Hughes, children’s 
librarian at the Wilmette Free Library, 
is to be married on May 23 to William 
T. Smith at Richton, Mississippi. 
After a short honeymoon in New 
Orleans the couple will return to Chi- 
cago to live. Miss Hughes will resume 
her work at the Wilmette library on 
June 1st. 


Helen Jansky, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Wisconsin 
Library School, has been added to the 
staff of the Kewanee public library as 
assistant in the children’s and high 
school department. ‘The position was 
made vacant by the resignation of 
Martha Morse who is to enter social 
service case work. 


Margaret McDouglas, children’s 
librarian at the Blackstone branch of 
the Chicago Public Library, spoke at 
the December meeting of the Kenwood 
Parent-Teacher Association. Her sub- 
ject was “Books as Gifts for Children”. 


Bernadine McLaughlin has been ap- 
pointed head of the Pullman branch of 
the Chicago Public Library. Miss Me- 
Laughlin formerly served at the Ogden 
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Park, Hamilton Park and Chatham 
branches. 

Mrs. Otheo F. Metcalf, librarian of 
the St. Charles public library, spoke at 
the February meeting of the Tri-City 
Business and Professional Woman’s 
Club. Mrs. Metcalf reviewed several 
late books. 


Mrs. Loura H. Parker, librarian of 
the Sumpter Township Library, To- 
ledo, died on April 4 of pneumonia. 
Mrs. Parker has been in charge of the 
library since it was founded in 1920. 

Margaret Reilly has been made 
librarian of the Sheridan branch of the 
Chicago Public Library, replacing 
Marie de Roulet who has been trans- 
ferred to the Chatham branch. Miss 
Reilly was formerly librarian at the 
Logan Square branch. 


Anna M. Smith, from 1898 to 1926 
librarian of the Pekin Public Library, 
died December 27 at the St. Francis 
Hospital, Peoria. 

Ambrose Wetherbee of Evanston has 
been appointed cataloger in the Illinois 
State Historical Library. Mr. Wether- 
bee was graduated from the University 
of Illinois Library School in 1932. 


Several changes have recently been 
made in the staff of the Champaign 
public library. Helen Porterfield, for- 
merly children’s librarian, was married 
on August 19, 1933 to Howard L. 
White of Urbana. Her position has 
been filled by Betty Briggs, formerly 
an assistant in the library. Mrs. Mar- 
tha Hartley, part time assistant, has 
been appointed to a full time position, 
and Marjorie McKee, a student at the 
University of Illinois, has been given a 
part time position. Avis Auld, a 1933 
graduate of the University of Ilinois 
Library School, has also been added to 
the staff. 











